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National Separatist, unification and irredentism struggles and other forms of 
ethnic-religious intrastate conflict are the predominant modes of lethal 
collective violence in the modern world, and they have spawned a high 
Proportion of the domestic and international terrorism experienced over the 
past 30 years. Hence readers of this Journal have a clear interest in 
reviewing the burgeoning literature on ethnicity and nationalism. 

The books under review, including several by leading scholars in the 
field, reveal some striking parallels between the State of nationalism studies 
and the condition of terrorism studies. All the authors under review struggle 
with the task of finding a universally agreed definition of nationalism, yet 
none of them concludes that it would be sensible to try to dispense with the 
concept. As Anthony D. Smith, Professor of Ethnicity and Nationalism at 
the London School of Economics, has pointed out, the term 'nationalism' 
has been used in different ways by scholars and in general usage. It is 
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because of the protean nature of nationalism that much of the analytical 
literature is devoted to developing typologies to cope with the rieh variety 
of phenomena. 

Even Professor Smith, the acknowledged co-founder of the ethno- 
symbolist school of nationalist theory and a lucid and prolific writer on the 
whole field, rather adds to the terminological confusion by conflating the 
phenomena of national consciousness, language and symbolism, and the 
process of the emergence of nations with nationalism itself. Smith, in his 
book National Identity (1991), defines nationalism as: 

an ideological movement for attaining and maintaining autonomy, 
unity and identity on behalf of a population deemed by some of its 
members to constitute an actual or potential 'nation' . . . (p.73) 

Moreover in the same work he makes clear that he shares the same 
coneeption of the core doctrine of nationalism as the classical exponents of 
'modernist' theory of nationalism, Ehe Kedourie and Ernest Gellner. Note 
the similarity between Kedourie's incisive characterization: 

...the doctrine holds that humanity is naturally divided into nations, 
that nations are known by certain characteristics which can be 
ascertained, and that the only legitimate type of government is 
national self-government . . . 

and Smith's summary of the four central propositions of nationalist 
doctrine: 

1 . The world is divided into nations, each with its own peculiar character, 
history and destiny. 

2. The nation is the source of all political and social power, and loyalty to 
the nation has priority over all other allegiances. 

3. Human beings must identify with a nation if they want to be free and 
realize themselves. 

4. Nations must be free and secure if peace is to prevail in the world. 

To be fair Professor Smith in Myths and Memories ofthe Nation pays tribute 
to Ehe Kedouries's path-breaking approach to the study of nationalism, with 
its central focus on nationalist ideology. He also acknowledges that 
Kedourie 'aecords a primary role to disaffected intellectuals who purvey 
nationalist ideology through philology, folklore, and the rediscovery of 
ethnic history and eulture'. 

In view of this admission it is hard to see why a few pages later he 
includes Kedourie in a list of modernist analysts who are castigated 
for their: 
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systematic failure to accord any weight to the pre-existing cultures 
and ethnic ties of the nations that emerged in the modern epoch, 
thereby precluding any understanding of the populär roots and 
widespread appeal of nationalism. 

In his introduction to Myths and Memories of the Nations, a collection of 
Smith's Journal articles, the author claims that ethno-symbolism overcomes 
what he calls the 'limitation' because of 'its ability to distinguish genuine 
constructs from long-term processes and structures in which successive 
generations have been socialized', 'its greater attention to the role of 
populär beliefs and actions', and the 'fact that it gives due weight to the 
'powerful affective dimensions of nations and nationalism' . I doubt if the 
present reviewer is alone in being unconvinced by the claim that Professor 
Smith's distinguished predecessors in nationalism studies, such as Elie 
Kedourie and Ernest Gellner, failed to give due weight to these factors. 

The major disappointment about Myths and Memories ofthe Nation for 
the specialist in the study of conflict and political violence is that there is 
no detailed analysis given of any recent or contemporary nationalist 
movement or armed struggle. In his introduction, Smith chides Kedourie 
for failing to ask why the nationalist message in Africa and Asia 'should 
continuously fall on such receptive ears'. It must be said that Smith does 
not spend long enough on any specific country or nationalist movement to 
demonstrate how ethno-symbolism helps us to provide any more 
convincing answers to such questions. To reiterate constantly that modern 
national identities are 'reconstituted in each generation' from 'elements of 
myth, memory, symbol and tradition' is to restate what would be widely 
regarded as a truism by historians and social scientists who have completed 
detailed studies of a particular nationalist movement. But this does not take 
us very far in our quest for theory. Why are some elements of myth, 
memory and tradition selected rather than others? Why are some political 
leaders and intellectuals successful in attaining the objectives of their 
nationalist project, and why do others fail? Why do some nationalisms 
remain benign in their relations with their neighbours and the international 
community while others become a malign influence, dominated by ideas of 
ethnic supremacy and aggression? 

It is not until the concluding chapters that the author attempts to come to 
terms with the contemporary implications of nationalist ideology for 
international peace and security. The central problem created by nationalist 
ideology for the international system as a whole is that the demographic 
map of ethnic communities is in many parts of the world totally at variance 
with the internationally recognised frontiers of the system of sovereign 
states. Hence in regions such as the Balkans, the CIS countries and many 
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parts of Africa and south and southeast Asia it is hard to envisage a Solution 
to the problems of ethnic separatism and irredentism. 
Smith does recognize that: 

where there are clashing interpretations of ancestral homelands, and 
cultural heritages - as for example in Macedonian, Kashmir, 
Nagorno-Karabagh, and Palestine - normal conflicts of interest are 
turned into cultural wars, and moral and political Crusades replace 
everyday politics (p.9). 

Yet it is striking that, for example, although Zionism and Palestinians are 
mentioned in the Index the repeated references to Zionism omit any mention 
of the development of a Palestinian national movement, its claim to the 
twice-promised land of Palestine, and the wider implications of the conflict 
between these competing nationalisms. 

It is only in Chapter 7, 'Ethnic Nationalism and the Plight of Minorities', 
that Professor Smith confronts head-on the darker side of nationalism. He 
rightly observes that ethnic nationalism is one of the main causes of the 
present plight of minorities and the increasing flow of refugees around the 
world. 

Faced with the horrifying implications of aggressive ethnic nationalism, 
Smith places his hopes on 'some attenuation' of ethnic nationalism in order 
to protect minorities. Returning to these dangers of ethnic nationalist 
aggression in Chapter 9, he clutches rather desperately at the ideal of 
creating a Pan-European identity. Elsewhere he speaks wishfully of the need 
to create polyethnic nations. 

However, we need to look elsewhere for a fuller discussion of the 
consequences of nationalist aggression and supremacism. Ethnicity and 
Intra-State Conflict is an extremely ambitious Symposium which includes a 
wide ränge of aspects of intra-state conflict, including trends in the 
character of warfare, territorial warfare, ethnonational warfare, the causes of 
peace and conflict transformation (including management and third party 
Intervention), and case studies on the Israeli-Palesünian Peace Process, 
Russian nationalism, the Caucasus and intrastate conflict and peace 
strategies in sub-Saharan Africa. Christian Scherrer, Director of the Ethnic 
Conflict Research Project (ECOR) in Holland, provides an excellent chapter 
analysing global trends in the relationship between ethnicity and mass 
violence. Readers familiär with the database section of this Journal will not 
be surprised by Scherrer's conclusions that the ethnic factor is a 'dominant 
or influential component' in two-thirds of all contemporary conflicts waged 
between 1985 and 1996, that the countries of the south, especially in Africa 
and Asia, are experiencing far higher levels of conflict than the countries of 
the north, and that Africa 'has become the most war-torn continent in recent 
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years with no less than five countries in 1996 affected by conflicts cJaiming 
over 1,000 lives, and the genocide in Rwanda in 1994 causing the loss of 
one million lives, more than double the number of victims caused by all the 
conflicts taking place in the former Soviet Union and the former Yugoslavia 
put together. Scherrer also emphasizes that relatively low probability of 
securing a peaceful settlement in this type of ethno-nationalist conflict, is 
'one of the main reasons for the steady increase of such durable protracted 
conflicts'. 

Helena Lindholm Schulz of the Department of Peace and Development 
Research at Gothenburg contributes a thought-provoking case study on the 
Oslo process and Palestinian national identities. She begins by revealing her 
modernist colours, stressing that it is the creation and manipulation of 
ideologies of ethnic differences per se which become the main instruments 
'for the State in creating homogeneity out of multi-cultural and multi-ethnic 
populations . . . It is nationalism that creates the nation and not the other way 
around' (p.23 1). She argues that a main lesson from the Oslo process is that 
one must: 

provide for the leaders and peoples of both parties to the conflict to 
engage in problem-solving affairs not necessarily with the ultimate 
fundamental issues in the first round, but more small-scale issues, 
where co-operation could reasonably be envisaged from the 
beginning. If confidence can be established in such fields, one can 
then move on to larger issues. 

On the other hand she does not underestimate the huge obstacles in the path 
to a final agreement between the Israelis and the Palestinians. She is 
particularly perceptive in her analysis of the effect of the Peace Process on 
the Rejectionists and for the Palestinian diaspora: 

left aside by the agreements [with] and augmented sense of despair 
and desertedness, together with a potential sharpening of the boundary 
between 'Us' and Them'. On both sides, political hard-Iiners using 
politico-religious discourse, tend to see the agreements as betrayal of 
identity, of what is right, and a cheap 'sell-out' of territory to the 
unrightful 'other' (p.241). 

In brief, this is an interesting and well-informed collection of papers on 
important fhemes. It is a pity that the book is marred by the lack of a subject 
index and careless proofreading. 

Umut Ozkirimli, Assistant Professor of International Relations at 
Istanbul Bilgi University, has performed a valuable Service to students by 
providing a very comprehensive, authoritative and balanced critical 
introduction to the main schools of thought on nationalism in his Theories 
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of Nationalism. He begins by guiding the reader carefully through the major 
eighteenth and nineteenth Century thinkers from Immanuel Kant, Gottfried 
Herder and Johann Fichte to Marx, Engels and Ernest Renan. This is 
followed by incisive summaries of the ideas of the Primordialist, Modernist 
and Ethno-symbolist schools followed by excellent critiques of each 
approach. In his final chapter, Ozkirimli makes his own contribution to the 
ongoing theoretical debate. He concludes that 'there can be no general 
theory of nationalism', that there are 'different types of nationalism and 
different members of the nationalism or ethnic collectivities promote 
different constructions of nationhood', and that the thing which all these 
movements, projects and ideologies have in common is 'nationalist 
discourse'. This critical introduction can be recommended confidently to 
undergraduate students of politics, international relations and political 
sociology. 

Containing Nationalism is a very American book, not just because 
Michael Hechter is Professor of Sociology in Seattle, but because this whole 
elegantly argued and erudite monograph is imbued with a 'can-do' 
optimism. As in the case of Christian Scherrer, Hechter's starting point is 
his recognition of the dark side of nationalism: 

[In 1994] eighteen of the twenty-three wars being fought were based 
on nationalist or ethnic challenges to states. About three-quarters of 
the world's refugees were fleeing from, or were displaced by, ethnic 
or nationalist conflicts. And eight of the thirteen United Nations 
peacekeeping Operations were designed to separate the protagonists in 
ethno-political conflicts (p.3). 

However, it soon becomes clear that Hechter's interest is in trying to 
prevent the emergence of these violent and intractable ethnic conflicts while 
they are still at the embryonic or incipient stage. In this context his use of 
the term 'containing' is rather misleading. Hechter does not profess to have 
any new policies or measures to suggest to the international Community and 
to the United Nations, the inevitable recipient of demands to 'do something' 
about these tragic ethnic wars once they have broken out. He confines 
himself to observing that the efficacy of interventions by the UN and other 
international bodies is 'questionable'. The fact remains that in the real world 
governments and international organizations are having to cope with the 
consequences of a growing number of these conflicts. 

Hechter's real focus is on prophylactic policies and measures designed 
to intervene in the processes responsible for the initial development of 
nationalism. The first of these is the process of nation-formation, and hence 
one possible method of preventing the rise of a nationalist movement is to 
understand the mechanisms of group formation and the growth of group 
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solidarity and national identity in order to be able to introduce policies 
aimed at undermining the social bases of nationalism. A second possible 
method of preventing the rise of a nationalist movement is to increase the 
costs of collective action. The third possible means, and the one favoured 
by Hechter, is to attempt to reduce the demand for national sovereignty. 

It is perhaps not surprising that Michael Hechter concentrates on the 
establishment of indirect rule and other State institutions that are responsive 
to the distinctive values of nation groups. His Internal Colonialism: The 
Celtic Fringe in British National Development (1975) contains some 
powerful arguments in favour of devolution as a means of responding to 
Scottish and Welsh demands for greater autonomy within the United 
£ Kingdom. In the final chapter of Containing Nationalism, he considers 
<u consociationalism, reforms in the electoral System such as the Alternative 
Ä Vote, and federation. In yet another reflection of his very American 
^o perspective on social engineering and constitutional design Hechter comes 
<n down strongly in favour of federalism as the best advice for resolving 
^ nationalist conflict. In this respect Hechter follows in a respected American 
^ tradition of federalist thought, from Madison and Hamilton down to 
^j William Riker and Eric Nordlinger. But Hechter is fully aware that under 
§ certain conditions federalism can intensify nationalist conflict and cause the 
£ federal structure to implode, as happened to the former Soviet Union and 
3 the former Yugosalvia at the end of the Cold War. He therefore identifies a 
p number of key qualifications which need to be observed if federalism is to 
'S succeed in reducing nationalist conflict: local leaders should be offered 
£> meaningful, substantial careers in central governments; 'the central rulers of 
S multinational states ought to grant political devolution to mobilized national 
•S minorities; a balance must be Struck between peripheral regions' 
[5 dependence on the centre for military and economic resources, and the 
autonomy to pursue their own production and consumption values'. 

All this sounds very reasonable and Hechter argues his case with 
admirable clarity and impeccable logic. Yet it is difficult to see how his 
federalist approach can help resolve the more intractable nationalist 
conflicts which are already causing great bloodshed in many parts of the 
world. It makes sense as a means of helping assimilation of ethnic groups in 
multi-ethnic democracies, such as the United States and Canada, but these 
countries already have the advantages of a federalist political system and 
devices for protecting ethnic identities and cultures. But what chance have 
such policies in Chechnya, in Kosovo, or among the Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza? In such cases the demands of the nationalists are for 
nothing less than national self-determination, and the chances of 
constructing a new civil society placing them alongside their ethnic 
'enemies' in the same federalist polity have long ago disappeared beyond 
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recall, if they existed at all. Hechter is correct up to a point. In theory it may 
appear possible for a carefully designed and efficient federal political 
System to stave off fragmentation into ethnic units. In practice, however, 
designing federal Systems to try to embrace deeply entrenched ethno- 
nationalist and ethno-religious groups which have been engaged in 
protracted lethal conflict is likely to prove a Sisyphean task. 

The type of nationalism Hechter envisages as being responsive to federalist 
Solutions emerges as a form of cultural protest rather than rebellion and 
rejection of the State accused of suppressing their right to self- 
determination. For this reason Hechter sees nothing incongruous about his 
argument (p.159) that the welfare State 'sowed' the seeds of nationalism. As 
specialists in the study of terrorism and public violence could have told him, 
nationalism is not mainly about Medicare or unemployment benefit: it is 
about the nationalists' belief that they have the right to national freedom and 
self-realization in their own sovereign State. Compared to these central 
aspirations of nationalist ideology, institutional arrangements to devolve 
greater control over local or regional matters is in the majority of cases 
viewed as a betrayal of their aims, at best a form of co-optation by the 
authorities to be viewed with profound hostility and suspicion. 



